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Alexandrian Christianity, 393— resuscita- | 
tion in our day of old divines for various | 
purposes, 393—Bohn’s Ecclesiastical Lib- | 
rary, 395—legitimate object of revived | 
antiquities, 395— Philo-Judzeus, 396— | 
Alexandria in his day, 396—its religions, 
397—its libraries, 399—Philo’s historical 
position, his doctrine of God and the 
Logos, 400—his Messiah, 403—his Tri- 
nity, 404—human nature, future state, 
406— Allegorical interpretation, 406— 
blank in the history from the Apostles to 
Clement, 408—Clement’s understanding 
of Scripture, 410—his world-philosophy, 
411—his Logos, 413—his idea of an 
atonement, 414—and of the sacraments, 
415—Origen’s interpretation of Scripture, 
416—his creed, 417—his splendid vision 
of Time and Space, 420—his modern dis- 
ciples, 421. 

Allegorical Interpretation of Scripture, 406. | 

Army, system of Purchase in, see Purchase. 





Blessington, Literary Life and Correspon- 
dence of the Countess of, 232—serious 
blunders in book-making, 232—merits 
and faults of the volume under review, 
234—Lady Blessington in early life, 238 
—her first marriage, and unhappy results, 
239—becomes Lady Blessington, 240— 
journey to Italy, intercourse with Byron, 
242—again a widow, Lord Blessington’s 
Will, 243—returns to London, receptions 
and soirées, 246—edits the ‘“ Annuals,” 
247—decline of these shams, 248—the 
break-up of Gore House, 25l—goes to 
Paris, dies, 252. 

Boulton, Mr., connexion of James Watt 
with, 201. 

Brewster’s (Sir D.) Life of Newton re- 
viewed, 307. 

Bury, Baroness Blaze de, notice of her 
Memoirs of the Court of Holland, 430. 


Chalmers, Dr., quoted on university reform, 
78, et seq. 
Champollion’s 

502. 
Civil Service, reform of, sce Reform. 
Clement’s (of Alexandria) Creed, 410. 
Coteries, Literary, 232—Holland House 
coteries, 254 notec—the Gore House Clique, 
255—coterieism and our periodical litera- 
ture, 257—cliqueism, 259—ean the evil 
VOL. XXIII, NO. XLVI. 


hieroglyphical researches, 


be remedied ? 260—public honours and 
men of letters, 263—co-operation among 
literary men, 265, 

Creasy’s (E. 8.) History of the Ottoman 
Turks noticed, 479 note. 

Crimea, sce Military Disasters. 


Despotism inseparable from the Mahometan 
faith, 462. 

Divorce, law of, 544. 

D’Orsay, Count, career of, 244, 250, 252. 


Elizabeth, Queen, state of England on her 
accession, 8—her fondness for Raleigh, 
13—disgraces him, 21—her favourites, 9 
—her character, 8, 25, 42. 

Erskine’s (William) History of India no- 
ticed, 474. 

Essex, Earl of, his conduct towards Queen 
Elizabeth, 17, 41—defence of Elizabeth’s 
conduct towards him, 42. 


Ferrier’s Theory of Knowing and Being, 
563—general view of the work, 563— 
what Mr. Ferrier means by Metaphysics, 
565—metaphysicians may be divided into 
Ontologists and Philosophers, 567—Mr. 
Ferrier’s system essentially polemical, 
568—supposed resources of Mr. Ferrier’s 
method, 571—the contradictory analysis 
of Psychology, 573—known-existence the 
only real existence, 575—germ of the 
theory to be found in Berkeley, 576— 
barriers by which we are excluded from 
ontology, 579—the seeming contradic- 
tions in finite knowledge, 581—theory 
tried by the standard of ontology, 585— 
the theory compared with that of Locke 
and Kant, 587—suggests a defective psy- 
chology, 589—Sceottish theory of the ma- 
terial world, 591—psychological study of 
Reason in Faith, 593. 

Fiction, the different schools in works of, 
340, the ideal in, 345—supernatural fic- 
tions, 375—historical fictions, 381. 

Fresnel’s optical discoveries, 513—his me- 
rits compared with those of Dr. Thomas 
Young, 514. 


Goodman, Bishop, notice of his memoirs of 
Raleigh, 5. 
Grey (Lord) on the organization of the war 
department, 266—quoted, 283. 
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Grotius, Hugo, review of his work, De Jure 
Belli et Pacis, 433. 


Halifax, Lord, relation between him and 
Miss Catherine Barton, 328. | 
Halley’s important connexion with the pub- | 
lication of the Principia, 317. 
Hieroglyphics, 502. | 
Holland, the Political Reformation in, 422— 
Character of William the Silent, liberator | 
of Holland, 422—political theories before | M 
his time, 424—change effected by him, | 


tion, 427—-similarity of the Dutch and 
English revolutions under a Prince of | 
Orange, 429—William’s wives, 43]1— | 
Hugo Grotius, 433—the rise of interna- 
tional jurisprudence, 434—-how much of 
the origination of the science is due to 
Grotius, and how much to antecedent oc- 
currences, 434—how much due to his 
precursors, 439—what according to Gro- 
tius is the true scope and object of inter- 
national jurisprudence, 441—where is the 
law to be found? 443—and when found, | 
by whom to be administered ? 444—should 
there be systematic training for publicists, 
or should they be selected by chance? 
446. 


Ideal (The) in painting, 344— in poetry, 345. 
Interference of light, discovery of, 495. | M 
International jurisprudence, 434. 
Ireland, religious state of, in the beginning 

of the ninth century, 117. 


James I., character of, 46—base conduct to- 
wards Raleigh, 47—his treachery, 54. 
Jardine, Professor, quoted on the defects of 
the university system in Scotland, 78, 88, 

96. 


Kingsley (Rev. Charles) on Alexandria and 
her schools, 396, sey. 

Koran (The) contains not only the rule of 
faith and morals, but a system of juris- 
prudence, 463. 


Leibnitz, Newton’s controversy with, 320. 
Literary coteries, see Blessington. 
Lytton’s (Sir E. Bulwer) Novels, 339—the | 
different schools in works of fiction, 340— 
what Sir Edward means by. the intellec- 
tual novel, 342—analogy between poetry | 
and the other imitative arts of painting 
and sculpture, 343—the ideal of painting, 
344—the ideal in poetry, 345—the ideal 
in fiction as respects human characters un- | 
attainable, 348—straining after the ideal | 
has injuriously affected his practice, 349 | 
—and especially his language, 350— | 
* Night and Morning,” outline of the plot, | M 
350—blemishes, profuse use of coinci- | M 
dence, 362, 372—* Lueretia,” 365—what 
crime is tragic, 366--character of Luere- 
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tia, 368—the other characters in the no- 
vel, 370—‘“ Zanoni,” the subject, 373— 
supernatural fictions, 375—theory of Za- 
noni, 378—its merits and defects, 379— 
historical fictions, 381—“ Last days of 
Pompeii,” its general conception, 382— 
its gloominess, 383—the characters, 385 
--“ The Last of the Barons,” 386—the 
plot, 387—the characters, 389. 


adden’s (Dr.) Life and Correspondence of 
Lady Blessington, 232. 


425—doctrines of the political reforma- | Mahometanism in the East and West, 449 


—rise and progress of the faith of Maho- 
met, 449—interesting questions for con- 
sideration at the present day, 450—oppo- 
sition between the East and the West, 452 
—-this antagonism embraced by the two 
creeds, the Christian and the Mahometan, 
455—Mahomet emphatically a reformer 
in his own age, 457—but his system not 
adapted to moral and political progress, 
459—it has uniformly sanctioned and 
stereotyped polygamy and despotism, 462 
—up to acertain point Mahometans must 
persecute, 468—the faith of Islam as it 
exists in Persia, 471— its inferiority to 
all other Mahometan states, 473—types 
of Mahometan government over other 
creeds, the Mogul over the Hindoo, 473-- 
and the Ottoman over the Christian, 476. 
ilitary disasters in the Crimea, and their 
causes, 266—unexceptionable arrange- 
ments at the commencement of tle war, 
267—the chaos at Balaclava, 268—vote 
against the ministry, 27 1—disasters of the 
same nature under unexcepted ministries 
and generals in the last war, 273—causes 
to be found not in the men, but in the 
system, 278—our economy not in fault, 
279—the real primary causes are, the 
conflicting departments of our war ad- 
ministration, and the want of harmonious 
action, 281—the mode in which patronage 
is administered, and appointments made 
at the Horse Guards, 286—and the want 
of professional education in our young offi- 
cers, 290--glance at the military system 
of France, 293—-immediate causes of the 
catastrophe were, overwork in the 
trenches, 295—defects in the Commissa- 
riat service, 297—mismanagement at 
Balaclava, 297—and mismanagement of 
the medical department, 298—the routine 
system the fault of the nation, 299—what 
share of the blame belongs to the House 
of Commons, 301—what to us as individ- 
uals, 303—difficulty of dismissing the in- 
competent, 304—indiscriminating sympa 
thy with the dismissed, 305—probable re- 
sult of the disasters, 306. 

uirhead’s Life of James Watt, sce Watt. 
urdoch, William, made the first loco- 
motive engine for drawing carriages, and 
was the inventor of coal gas, 219 note. 
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Napier, Macvey, notice of his “ Lord Ba- | 


con and Sir W. Raleigh, 6, 32, 56, 65. 

Newton, (Sir Isaac,) Sir David Brewster’s 
Life of, 307—question as to who is the 
most illustrious in any walk of human 
greatness, 307—character of the work, 
309—Newton’s early life and acquire- 
ments, 311—Logic, Fluxions, study of 
Euclid, 312—his moral qualities, 314, 
324, 327—Optics, 315—triple foundation 
on which Newton’s reputation rests, 316 
—Principia, great merit due to Halley, 
317—treatment of Newton’s opponents, 
Flamsteed, 319—controversy with Leib- 
nitz, 320—the Portsmouth papers should 
be published, 325—relation between Lord 
Halifax and Catherine Barton, 328— 
Newton’s creed, 333—_Newton in love, 336 
—did it conduce to the benefit of science, 
that Newton accepted office under the 
Crown ? 337. 

Norton (Hon. Mrs.) on Marriage and Di- 
vorce, see Women, non-existence of. 

Novels, see Lytton, Fiction. 


Optical discoveries, see Young. 
Ottoman Turks, brilliant career of, 476. 


Pantheism of Scotus Erigena, 129. 
Peacock’s (Dr.) Life of Dr. Thomas Young, 
see Young. 
Persian Mahometanism, 473. 
Philo-Judeeus, see Alexandrian Christianity. 
Political partisanship, bad effects of, in ap- 
pointments to the Civil Service, 164. 
Political theories before Grotius, 424. 
Purchase in the Army, system of, 521 —mi- 
litary service nearly gratuitous, 523— 
objections to the system stated and an- 
swered, 524—overbalancing advantages, 
527—prizes of the Service and the system, 
528—promotion by merit practically im- 
possible, 531—promotion by seniority 
alone, mischievous, 532—appalling cost 
of abolishing the system of purchase, 536. 


Raleigh, Sir Walter, and his Time, 1—truth 
is stranger than fiction, 1—Raleigh’s pa- 
rentage, 3—three fixed ideas in his mind 
from the first, the Pope, the Spaniard, and 
America, 4—character of Bishop Good- 
man’s Memoirs, 5—Patrick Fraser Tyt- 
ler’s Life, 5—Schomburgk’s Guiana Voy- 
age, 6—Macvey Napier’s Lord Bacon and 





Sir W. Raleigh, 6—state of England | 


and the Continent at Queen Elizabeth’s 


accession, 8—Raleigh learns the soldier- | 


trade and seamanship, 11—introduction to 
Court, the cloak story, 13tries to be too 
many men at once, 15—his courtier life, 
his enemies, 16—his attempts to colonize 


America with Englishmen, 18—defeat of 


the great Armada principally due to him, 
19_where he failed, 20—Miss Throgmor- 


ton, wrath of Elizabeth, 21—his conduct , 












































in the Tower, 22—Queen Elizabeth’s 
beauty, 25—goes in search of El Dorado, 
charge of credulity, 27—the story of the 
Amazons, 29—his voyage up the Orinoco, 
31—second voyage to Guiana, character 
of Keymis, 33—attack upon Cadiz, 34— 
expedition to the Azores with Essex, 37 
—his Feather triumphs, 39—Raleigh’s 
good deeds, 40-——Essex’s ingratitude, 43 
—what killed Elizabeth ? 44—James I.’s 
treatment of Raleigh, 47—his fall and 
imprisonment, 49—his employment in 
prison, 50—Prince Henry’s efforts for 
his release, 52—regains his freedom, 53 
— James’ treachery, 54 — voyage to 
Guiana, 55—miseries of the voyage, 56 
—death of his son, 59—and Keymis, 60 
—and entire failure of the enterprise, 62 
—proposal to take the Plate fleet, 64—re- 
turns to Plymouth and surrenders, 67— 
his death, 69—the Nemesis, 70. 

Reform of the Civil Service, 137—table of 
officials in the civil service, 137—salaries, 
138—the ministerial and permanent por- 
tions, 139“ The Ministry,” 141—pre- 
sent system of the service, 141—the prin- 
ciple of admission to office, ]42—staff- 
appointments, graduated appointments, 
145—in whom is the patronage vested ? 
146—political favour, nepotism, 147— 
“ Guide to Government Situations,” 150 
—advertisements offering douceurs, 151 
—promotions, 153—how the present sys- 
tem works, 155—evidence of Sir C. Tre- 
velyan and Sir S. Northcote, 156—of Sir 
James Stephen, 157—of Edwin Chad- 
wick, 158—of W.G. Anderson, 160--the 
publie service far below the standard of 
the most ordinary private service, 16]—- 
the break-down in the Crimea, 162—so- 
cial effects of the system, 163—baneful 
effects of political partisanship, 164— 
question of the remedy, 168—principle of 
merit and fitness, 169—-the detur dignis- 
simo principle, 172—Mr. Greg’s plan, 173 
—open competitive examination, 177—- 
the Report and Blue Book, 177—thirty- 
eight opinions on the Report, 180—the 
principle of detur dignissimo unassailable, 
183—its_ practical application, 185~ 
necessity or propriety of resorting to the 
plan of open competitive examinations, 
185—limits of this plan, 189—security 
where the plan is inapplicable, ]91—re- 
capitulation, 192. 

Robison, Professor, intimacy of James Watt 
with, 197. 

Rosetta stone, 502. 











Schomburgk’s “‘ Guiana Voyage” noticed, 
6, 28, 32, 56. 

Seotus Erigena (John) works of, 113— 
charm of mystery around the name hi- 
therto, 1]3—his numerous gifts and ec- 
centricities, 114 — Trish origin, 115-— 
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speculative theology of Ireland in his 
day, 117—contrast between Scotus and 
Hinemar, 119—characteristics of the 
pseudo-Dionysius, 121—the theological 
discussions of Scotus, 122—predestina- 
rian controversy, 123—-his new doctrine 
of sin, 125—reception of his work, 125—- 
engaged in the eucharistic controversy, 
126--analysis of his great work De Divi- 
sione Naturze, 129--biblical scholarship 
of Scotus, 133—his spiritual exegesis, 135 
—his end, 136. 


Steam, all-pervading power of, 193—Steam- 


engine, see Watt. 


Tutorial and Professorial systems compared, | 


94, 105. 
Tytler’s Life of Raleigh noticed, 5,17, 35, 42. 


University Reform in Scotland, 73—what 
is a university ? 74—difference between 


a university and a school, 75—Scottish | 


universities too elementary, 77—conse- 
quences of this fundamental mistake, 79 


—the Theological Faculty, 81—Juridical | 
studies in the Scottish universities, 82— | 


extent of literary and scientific ground 


embraced by the Scottish curriculum, 85 | 
—curriculum of Arts, 87—meagre provi- | 
sion for the Mental Sciences, 88—Ger- 


man universities contrasted, 91—teach- 


ing function of a university, 92—tutorial | 
and professorial teaching, 94—difficulty | 


of combining both functions in one person, 
97—character and condition of the Scot- 
tish students, 98—small amount of scho- 
larship required by the Church disadvan- 
tageous to the universities, 100—remedies 
imperatively called for, 103—higher pre- 
paratory education, ]03—entrance exa- 
mination, 104—tutors or working fellows, 
104—increase of salaries of professors, 
106—institution of fellowships, 108—aca- 
demical degrees, 109—principle of free 
competition among professors, 109—the 
money-difficulty, 111. 


Watt (James), Muirhead’s Life and Inven- 


tions of, 193—the English indebted to | 


the French for biographies of their most 
eminent men, 194— Watt’s early life and 
education, ]195—appointed Mathematical 
Instrument maker to the University of 
Glasgow, 197—his intimacy with Mr. Ro- 
bison and Dr. Simson, 197—his early im- 
provements on the Steam-engine, 198— 
discovers the principle of separate conden- 
sation, 200—forms a connexion with Dr. 
Roebuck, Dr. Small, and Mr. Boulton, 
201—cruel infancy of invention, 203— 
negotiation with Mr. Boulton, 205—Dr. 
Roebuck’s bankruptcy plunges him into 
difficulties, 207—-death of Mrs. Watt, 


209—death of Dr. Small, 210— invitation 

to Russia, 21!1—partnership with Mr. 

Boulton, patent prolonged, 2!3—licenses 
cranted for the value of one-third of the 

fuel saved, 214—five patents for new im- 
provements, 216—attempts to evade the 
patent defeated, 217—-validity of the pa-~ 
tent established, 218—his micrometers 

and other inventions, 220—view of him 

in the domestic and social circle, 223— 

James Watt, Junior, 224—Watt and 

Boulton sent for by the French Govern- 

ment, 227—the Watt prize in Glasgow, 

229—his treatise on the Steam-engine, 

229—his Correspondence, 231. 


William, Prince of Orange, Liberator of 


Holland, 422. 


Women, non-existence of married, 536— 


bearings of the question on the case of 
Mrs. Norton, 536—practical equality of 
the sexes impossible, 539—does woman’s 
exemption from responsibilities compen- 
sate her defect of privilege ? 540—conju- 
gal infidelity in the husband not so da- 
maging as in the wife, 542—law of divorce, 
contrast between the English and Scotch 
law, 544—facility of divorce would not 
produce frequency of divorce, 547—non- 
existence of married women in regard to 
property, 551—cases of intolerable injus- 
tice, 553—divorce in England for the rich 
and not the poor, for the man and not the 
woman, 556-—-woman not educated for in- 
dependence, 558—woman’s cause in Mrs. 
Norton’s hands degenerates into “ Mrs. 
Norton’s case,” 560. 


Young, (Dr. Thomas,) Life of by Dr. Pea- 


cock, 481—early life and education, 483—- 
precocious intellect in childhood, 484—- 
begins the study of medicine, 486—error 
respecting the Crystalline lens, 487— 
studies at Edinburgh, 488—tour to the 
Highlands, visit to Gordon Castle, 490— 
takes his degree at Gottingen, 493—dis- 
covers the interference of light, 495—his 
researches on the cohesion of fluids, 497 
—his marriage and appointment to St. 
George’s Hospital, 499—contributions to 
Eneyelopeedia Britannica, 501—hierogly- 
phical researches, the Rosetta stone, 502 
—controversy with Champollion, 503— 
Arago’s opinion, 504—elected an Associ- 
ate of the French Institute, 506—intro- 
duction to Champollion, 507—studies in 
Naval Architecture, 518—Nautical Al- 
manac, Board of Longitude, 509—dis- 
couragement of science in Eng’.nd, 510 
—later optical discoveries, 513—the un- 
dulatory theory, relative merits of Fres- 
nel and Young, 514—facts and laws 
measured by theories, 516—his mental 
and moral character, 520. 


EDINBURGH : T. CONSTABLE, PRINTER TO HER MAJESTY. 











